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From the Theophilanthropist. 
LETTERS ON EVIL. 
By Soame Jenyns. 
ON NATURAL EVILS. 
LETTER IV. 

(Continued from page 244. ) 
Tue whole affair of Religion and Morality, 
the subject ofso many thousand volumes, is in 
short no more than this: The Supreme Being, 


infinitely good, as well as powerful, desirous to 
diffuse happiness by all possible means, has 
created innumerable ranks and orders of Be- 
ings, all subservient to each other by proper 


subordination. One of these is occupied by 
Man,a creature endued with such a certain de- 
gree of knowledge, reason, and free-will, as is 
suitable to his situation, and placed for a time 
on this globe as in a school of probation and 
education. Here he has an opportunity given 
him of improving or debasing his nature, in such 
a manner, as to render himsetf fit for a rank of 
higher perfection and happiness, or to degrade 
himself to a state of greater imperfection and 
misery ; necessary indeed towards carrying on 
the business of the Universe, but very grievous 
and burthensome to those individuals, who, by 
their own misconduct, are obliged to submit to 
it. The test of this behaviour, is doing good, 
that is, co-operating with his Creator, as far as 
his narrow sphere of action will permit, in the 
production of happiness. And thus the happi- 
ness and misery of a future state will be the 
just reward or punishment of promoting or 
preventing happiness in this. So artificially 
by this means is the nature of all human virtue 
and vice contrived, that their rewards and pun- 
jshments are woven as it Were into their very 
essence; their immediate effects give us @ 
foretaste of their future; and their fruits in the 
. present life are the proper samples of what 
they must unavoidably produce in another.— 
We have Reason given to us'to distinguish 





these consequences, and regulate our conduct ; 
and lest that should neglect its post, Conscience 
also is appointed as an instinctive kind of mon- 
itor, perpetually to remind us both of our inter- 
estand cur duty. 

When we consider how wonderfully the 
practice of Virtuc is thus inforced by our Great 
Creator, and that all which he requires of us 
under that title is only to be happy, that is to 
make each other so; and when at the same 
time we look round us,and see mankind through 
every successive generation, tormenting, in- 
juring aud destroying each other, and perpet- 
ually counteracting the gracious designs of their 
Maker, itis a most astonishing paradox how all 
this comes to pass; why God should suffer 


| himself to be thus defeated in his best purposes 


by creatures of his own making; or why man 
should be made with disposition to defeat them 
at the expense of his own present, and future 
happiness; why infinite Goodness should form 
creatures inclined to oppose its own benevolent 
desigus, or why infinite power should thus suf- 
fer itself to be opposed. 

There are some, I know, who extricate 
themselves from this difficulty very concisely 
by asserting, that there is in fact no such orige 
inal depravity, no such innate propensity to 
vice in human nature. 

But the usual solution applied to this diffi- 
culty by the ablest Philosophers and Divines, 
with which they themselves, and most of their 
readers, seem perfectly satisfied, is compre- 
hended in the following reasoning: that Man 
came perfect out of the hands of his Creator, 
both in virtue and happiness, but it being more 
eligible that he should be a freeagent, than a 
mere machine, God endued him with Free- 
dom of will ; from the abuse of which Freedom, 
all Misery and Sin, that is, all natural and mor- 
al Evils, derive their existence: from all such 
therefore the Divine Goodness is sufficiently 
justified, by reason they could not be prevent- 
ed without the loss of superior Good : for to 
create Men free, and at the same time compel 
them to be virtuous, 1s utterly impossible. 

But whatever air of demonstration this argu- 
ment may assume, by whatever famed Preach- 
ers it may have been used, or by whatever 
learned Audiences it may haye been approved, 
I will venture to affirm, that it is false in all its 
Principles, and in its Conclysion also; and I 
think it may beclearly shewn, that God did not 
make Man absolutely Perfect, nor absolutely 
free; nor, if he had, would this in the least 
have justified the introduction of wickedness 
and misery. 
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That ‘Man came perfect, that isendued with foreknowing they would employ that power to 
all possible perfections, out of the hands of hig their own destruction. 
Creator, is evidently a false notion derived’ If moral Evil therefore cannot be deriyeq 
from the Philosophers of the first ages, found- from the Abuse of Free-will in Man, -from 
ed on their ignorance of the Origin of Evil, and | whence can we trace its origin? Canit pro 
inability to account for it on any other hypoth- | ceed from a just, a wise, and a benevolent God? 
esis: they understand not that the universal Can such a God form Creatures with disposi. 
system required subordination, and consequent- tions tu do Evil, and then punish them for act. 
ly comparative Imperfections; nor that in the | ing in conformity to those evil dispositions? 
Scale of beings there must be somewhere such Strange and astonishing indeed must this ap- 
a creature as man with all his infirmities about | pear to us, who know so little of the universaj 
him: that the total removal of these would be | Plan! but it is far, I think, from_ being irrecon- 
altering his very nature; and that as soon as/| cileable with the justice of the Supreme Dis. ° 
he became perfect he must cease to be man.— | poser of all things: for let us but once acknow! 
The truth of this, I think, has been sufficiently | edge the truth of our first great proposition, .’} 
pored and besides, the very supposition of a | (and most certainly true it is) that natural Evils ~ 

eing originally perfect, and yet capable of| exist from some necessity in the nature of 
rendering itself wicked and miserable, is un-| things, which no power can dispense with or 
doubtedly a contradiction, that very power be- | prevent, the expediency of moral Evil will per- 
ing the highest imperfection imaginable. haps follow of course: for if misery could not 

That God sodide man perfectly free is no be excluded from the works of a benevolent 
less false:. Men have certainly such a degree | Creator by infinite power, these miseries must 
of free-will as to make them accountable, and , be endured by some creatures for the good of 
justly punishable for the abuse of it; but abso- , the whole. 
ute and independent free-will is what, I be-| I presume not by what has been here saidto 
lieve, no created Being can be possessed of,— | determine on the councils of the Almighty, to 
Qur actions proceed from our Wills, but our ‘triumph in the complete discovery of the Ori- 
wills must be derived from the natural disposi- | gin of Moral Evil, or to assert that this is the 
tions implanted in us by the Author of our Be- certain or sole cause of its existence; I pro- 
ing: wrong elections proceed from wrong ap-. pose it only as a Guess concerning the reason 
prehensions, or unruly passions; and these of its admission, more probable, and less de- 
from our original Frame or accidental Educa- rogatory from the divine wisdom, and justice, 
tion : these must determine all our actions, for than any, that has been hitherto offered for 
we liaye no power toact differently, these pre- | that purpose. 
vious circumstances continuing exactly the! There is undoubtedly something farther in 
same, Had God thought proper to have made | the Depravity of Mankind than we are aware 
ali Men with the same heads, and the same of,and probably many great and wise ends are 
hea,ts, which he has given to the most virtuous | answered by it to us totally incomprehensible. 
of the Species, they would all have excelled in | God, as has been shewn, would never have per- 
the same virtues. Men, as well as other ani- | mitted the existence of Natural Evil, but from 
mals, are exactly fitted for the purposes they | the impossibility of preventing it without the 
are designed for; and have inclinations and | loss of superior Good : and on the same prind- 
dispositions given them accordingly : He, who! ple the admission of Moral Eyil is equally con- 
implanted patience in the Lamb, obedience in | sistent with the divine Goodness: and whois 
the Horse, fidelity in the Dog, and innocence , he so knowing in the whole stupendous system 
& :he Dove, might as easily have inspired the | of Nature as to assert, that the Wickedness of 
breast of Man with ‘hese and all other virtues ; | some Beings may not, by means inconceivable 
and then his actions would have certaiuly cor-| to us, be beneficial to innumerable unknown 
responded with his Formation ; therefore, in | Orders of others Or that the punishments of 
the sirict philosophical sense, we have certain-|some may not contribute to the Felicity of 
ly no Free-will; that is, none independent of | numbers infinitely superior? 
our Frame, our Natures, and the Author of| [If natural Evil owes its existence to necessity, 
them. why may not moral? If Misery brings withit 
But were both these propositions true, were | jts Utility, why may not Wickedness ? 
men originally created both perfect and free,} «If storms and earthquakes break mot Heaven's 
yet this would by no means justify the intro- design, 
duction of moral Evil; because, if his perfec-| ‘* Why then a Borgia or a Cataline !” 
tion was immediately to be destroyed by his} Wherefore it ought always to be considered, 
Free-will, he might as well never have been | that though Sin in Us, who see no farther than 
possessed of the one, and much better haye | the Evils it produces, is Evil, and justly punish 
been prevented from making use of the other:} able; yet in God, who sees the causes and 
Jet us dispute therefore as long as we please, it| connections of all things, and the necessity of 
must eternally be the same thing, whether aj admission, that admission may be no Evil at 
Creator of infinite power and knowledge crea-j all, and that necessity a sufficient vindication 
ted Beings originally wicked and miserable, or | of his Goodness. 
gave them a power te make themselves so,| From this important proposition, that al! 
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Natural Evil derives its existence from necessi- 
ty, and all Moral from expediency arising from 
that necessity; I say, from this important 
proposition, well considered and pursued, such 
new lights might be struck out as could not 
fail, if directed by the hands of Learning and 
Impartiality, to lead the human Mind through 
the unknown regions of speculation, and to 
produce the most surprising and useful discove- 
ries in Ethics, Metaphysics, and in Christ- 
ianity. 

In the first place, for instance, the Doctrine 
of Original Sin is really nothing more than the 
very System here laid down, into which we 
have been led by closely pursuing Reason, and 
without which the Origin of Moral Evil car- 
not be accounted for on any principle whatev- 
er. Indeed, according to the common netions 
of the absolute Omnipotence of God, and the 
absolute Free-will in Man, itis most absurd 
and impious, as it represents the Deity volun- 
tarily bringing Men into Being with depraved 
Dispositions, tending te no good purposes, and 
then arbitrarily punishing them for the sins 
which they occasion with torments which an- 
swer no ends, either of their reformation or u- 
tility to the Universe: but when we see, by 
the foregoing explanation, the difficulties with 
which Omnipotence was environed, and that it 
was obliged by the necessity of Natural Evils 
to admit Moral, all these absurdities at once 
vanish, 

The Doctrine of Sacrifice, or Vicarious pun- 
ishment, is the most universal, and yet exclu- 
sive of this plan the most absurd, of all religious 
Teneéts that ever entered into the mind of Man: 
so absurd is it, that how it came to be so uni- 
versal is not easy to be accouated for: Pagans, 
Jews and Christians, have all agreed in this one 
point, though differing in all others; and have 
all treated it asa self-evident principle, that the 
Sins of one creature might be atoned for by 
the sufferings of another: but from whence 
they derived this strange opinion, none of them 
have pretended to give any account or to pro- 
duce in its defence the least shadow of a rea- 
son: for that there should be any manner of 
conneetion between the miseries of one Being 
and the guilt of'another; or, that the punishing 
the innocent, and excusing the guilty, should 
be a mark of God’s detestation of Sin; or, that 
two acts of the highest injustice should make 
one of justice, is so fundamentally wrong, so 
diametrically opposite to.common-sense, and 
all our ideas of justice, that it is equally aston- 
ishing that so. many should believe it them- 
selves; or impose it upon others. _ But on the 
foregoing theory this also may be a little clear- 
ed up, and will by no means appear so very in- 
consistent with Reason, 

From what has been here said, I think, it is 
evident that the Origin of Bvil is by no means 
so difficult to account for as at first sight’ it‘ap- 
pears ; for it has been plainly shewn that most 
of those we usually complain of are Evils of 
Imperfection, which are rather the absence of 





comparative advantages than positive Evils, 
and therefore, properly speaking, no Evils at 


all; and as.such, ought to be entirely struck 


out of the Catalogue, It has likewise been 
made appear, that of natural Evils which are 
the sufferings of sensitive beings, many. are but 
the consequences naturally resulting from the 
particular circumstances of particular ranks in 
the scale of existence, which could not have 
been omitted without the destruction of the 
whole ; and that many more in all probability 
necessary, by means to us incomprehensible, to 
the production of Universal Good: Lastly, it 
has been suggested, that from the necessity of 
Natural Evils may arise the expediency of Mor- 
al, and moreover that itis probable Moral E- 
vil, as well as Natural, may have some ultimate 
tendency to the good of the whole; and that 
the crimes and punishments ofsome beings may 
by some means or other, totally beyond the 
reach of our narrow capacities, contribute to 
the felicity of much greater numbers. 


This plan, Sir, Iam persuaded is not far dis- 
tant from the truth ; and on this foundation, if 
I mistake not, a system of Morality and Reli- 
gion, more complete, solid, and more consis- 
tent with Reason, might be erected than any 
which has yet appeared: I heartily wish that 
some person of more learning, abilities and 
leasure than myself, (and much more, I am sure 
of all it would require) encouraged’ by your fa- 
vor, and assisted by your sagacity, would un- 
dertuke it, and condescend to fill up‘these out- 
lines so inaccurately sketched out by, &c. 

(To be Continued.) 
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PROVE ALL THINGS, HOLD FAST THAT WHICH IS GOOD 





“CONVOCATION AND CONVENTION.” 

We copy the following remarks from the “‘ Chris- 
tian Intelligencer” of Aug. 5th, Asthey refer to an 
article’ which appeared in the 24th number of the 
Gospel Advocate we cheerfully lay the matter be- 
fore our readers that they may be enabled to decide 
with a full knowledge of the facts. 

Sir—If the following remarks on an article 
in the “ Christian Telescope” of July 8th, 
which originally appeared ig the “ Gospel Ad- 
vocate;” respecting the “ Utica Convocation 
and' Universalist Convention” of: the state of 
New York, shall meet your approbation, you 
may give them, if you please, an insertion in 
your paper. 


The writer of the article alluded-to above» 
we are informed, is the “ Editor of the Buffilo 
Gospel Advocate,” It is not our happiness to 
be personally acquainted with that genileman ; 
but if we may be allowed: to form an opinion 
of him, by: his editorial communications, . we 
should certainly pronounce him aman of fine 
talents, and well calculated, “ not only, to ex- 


pose the arts.of outward. enemies, but also to 
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guard against the corruptions of inward friends.” 
Yet we must be allowed, after serious reflection 
and mature deliberation, to dissent from the 
opinion which he has formed, and many oth- 
ers with him, respecting the measures which 
should be adopted and the means which should 
be put in requisition, in order to build up the 
cause, in which we are engaged, and give ita 
permanent establishment jn the world, In 
what particular menner, or by what means, the 


Resolutien, on which he animadverts with’ so | 


much warmth and severity, was passed, wheth- 
er it was done openly and fairly, or “ in acorn- 
er,” we do not know ; and therefore, shall say 
nothing respecting it. But we feel confident, 
let that be as it may, that the time has now ar- 
rived, when something should be done, and done 
effectually, relative to the better regulation and 
government of our Conventions, Associations. 
and Societies. From his own remarks, it evi- 
dently appears, that the object of that “ Con- 
vocation and Convention” was, “to have a 
more learned and more respectable ministry— 
one which will compare with the clerical bodies 
of other denominations.” — And was not this a 
great and good object which should lie nearest 
the heart of every well-wisher to the cause of 
enlightened and Jiberal Christians? If the 
Convention, on which he bestows so much, as 
we hope and believe, ill deserved censure, were 
so unfortunate as not to adopt measures, and 
pursue means, best suited to the accomplish- 
ment of their object,—still it was a praise-wor- 
thy effort. 


In our opinion, the period has ar- 
rived, when the object preposed by that Con- 
vention, must be accomplished, in one way or 
another ;—else, we are constrained to believe, 
the cause we have espoysed must sink into ob- 


loquy and ruin. It is vain, and nothing to our 
purpose, at this late day, to speak of what the 
“venerated Murray” did, and what was neces- 
sary to be done in his day. Much as we ven- 
erate, and delight to cherish the memory of that 
able and fearless defender of the faith,—=still 
we will not admit that he was infallible, and 
did all that the religion of his Divine Master 
required. And we ought not to step,—and 
those that denounce, with so much Zeal, the 
principle of innovation, have not stopped,— 
where he did: And the same weapon which 
they wield against modern innovations, might 
be successfully turned against them. What is 
it, let me ask, but innovation, that has given us 
a name and a standing, among other Christian 
denominations? And what is it, but the same 
principle, that will ever make us more wise, 
and approach nearer the standard of infinite 
perfection ? If “ the cause has prospered here- 
tofore,” and “ our prospects are yet flattering,” 
it does not prove, that “any innovations at 
present would be detrimental to our prosperity 
as body.” Indeed, if we will but look back 
on the days that are past, we shall plainly per- 
ceive, that there has been a continued series of 
innovations, ever since we first bore a distinc- 
tive name. And we very much doubt, wheth- 


er there is any one among us, who does for 
| feel proud to acknowledge that such has been 
ithe case. It would cause us incalculable cha. 
grin, and mortification, to have the charge pre- 
fixed against us, that we have made no improve. 
ments, and advanced none in the science of 
theology, since “ the days of our fathers :” os. 
pecially, wher we consider that we have ‘had 
the benefit of their labors, And we ought to 
remember too, that the time has come; wheg 
the genius and intelligence of the people imper. 
iously demand more, than they did in former 
times. If we would increase in’ number and 
respectability, we must keep up with the’ age,’ 
and conform a little to the spirit of the times, 
\in which we live. We would not, indeed, 
| sooner than any one of our brethren in the faith, 
| “imitate the anti-christian practices of partial, 
proud, and pompous priests; but we are free 
to acknowledge, that we have no ambition to 
be distinguished from the rest of the world, by 
assuming astyle and deportment, equally un- 
natural and unnecessary, under the vain pre- 
tence that the religion of Christ requires it — 
We are willing, ina proper sense, to “ become 
all things to all men,” if occasion requires it, so 
that we may thereby lead our fellow men from 
darkness and error into the light and truth of the 
gospel. And we are confirmed in the opinion, 
let others declaim against innovation as much 
as they please, that we must ‘“ institute’— 
not indeed “ a system of shameful beggary,’— 
but some honorable system, by which to pre- 
are for the sacred office and duties of the min- 
istry, such worthy young men, as may fecl dis. 
posed to enter the field, and labor with us, in 
building up the Redcemer’s Kingdom. 

We would add morey if we were not already 
admonished, by the length of our remarks, to 
forbear. We earnestly and ardently hope, 
however, that every sincere believer in the 
doctrine of Universal Grace aud Salvation, 
will seriously reflect on this subject, and come 
forward, with a vigorous determination, yet 
with a Christian spirit, to adopt such measures, 
and carry them into effect, as are calculated to 
render the Order, with which we are connected 
especially its ministry, respectable, intelligent, 
and virtuous. 





REMARKS. 


Whether the author of the above intended to mie- 
represent our former observations of this subject or 
not, we are quite unable to determine ; but of one 
thing we are certain ;—he has made an entire mis- 
application of what has been stated in the Advocate 
concerbing the Utica Convention and the object in 
view with those who composed that assembly. We 
have nevcr attempted toimpeach their integrity nor 
assail their motives. And far be it from us, to throw 
any thing in the way of *‘ improvement.” Would to 
God,that not only preachers, but bearers, might all u- 
nite ip those measures that will insure success to the 
cause of pure and. undefiled religion. Improvement 
is the very thing we want—the very thing for which 
we contend. Nor do we care how often ‘‘innova- 
tions” are made upon the customs of our ancestord, 
provided always, they are of the right kind. Our 
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brother, therefore, who has aimed a blow at us, on 
this ground, has, for ought we can discover, “ beat 
the air.” But what kind of * improvements” and 
‘‘ innovations” are to be introduced into our order ? 
Shall we answer, that universalists must improve their 
condition by pursuing that course which has been 
weighed in the balance of public opinion and found 
wanting? Shall we innovate by doing as others be- 
fore us havedone? ‘CC. G.” will confer a favor on 
the public, by informing us, whether we are to remove 
the corruptions of christianity by following the exam- 
' ples of those who have corrupted it 2 

The plan proposed by the * Utica Convention” 
and subsequently adopted by the ** Universalist Con- 
vention,” was, to form a convention of ministers ex- 
clusively. Our objections to this plan were on the 
“ground that this would be an unsafe and injudicious 
investment of power in the hands of the ministering 
brethren. We have seen nothing, as yet, to con- 
vince us of the propriety of such measures, and we 
shall therefore continue to raise our feeble voice a- 
gainst the plan, till something appears to alter an o- 
pinion, which has been deliberately formed, and freely 
declared. 

““C. G.” Scems to think that it is our duty to gu 
on with the work of improvement ; and we say amen 
to it. But let us not act like children. Let us fair- 
ly test the measures already adopted, and if they fail, 
let us try something else. Our present discipline, 
it will te conceded, is quite imperfect ;—there is an 
apparent want of order among us. But to what 
shall we attribute these evils? Shall they be ccnsid- 
ered as the effect of any deficiency in the plan of 
government which has been heretofore adopted and 
is now in use by our order? We think not. But 
admitting we may be mistaken, and that our present 
plan of government is defective; yet, we say, the 
fume has not come when it can be considered justifi- 
able to throw it by and institute another ;—for the 
evils now in existence among us, are probably owing 
to the present plan not having been carried into ef- 
feci; and it will, in our estimation, be injudicious to 
institute a new mode of government until we have’ 
tried faithfully to live upto the requisitions of that 
now in use. As we are now situated there is a reme- 
dy provided for every disease. Our churches and 
societies are under the immediate control of the asso- 
ciations, which are composed of ordained ministers 
and brethren appointed by the societies. Each mem- 
ber of either society is subject to the watch-care and 
discipline of the brethren who best know his virtues 
and his faults. The ministering brethren are amena- 
ble to the association, which is constituted of such as 
arein all cases acquainted with facts which might 
not be know by a convention of ministers. Now, if 
this plan could be carried into effect, it could hardly 
fail of securing, to the cause of truth, the desired pros- 
perity. But it has not been properly tested ; and 
hence arise the evils so loudly condemned. The 
plan is good, and at present requires neither “ im- 
provements” nor *‘iunovations.” Let the present 
mode of government be unanimously adopted and en- 
forced, and we shall hear no more about the necessi- 
ty of aconvention of ministers! Our form of gov- 
ernment is truly republican, and therefore proper, 

and safe. ; 

8. Gis a og to imitate the anti-chris- 
tian practices of partial, proud, and S priests; 
but is free to acknowledge, that Ft ‘ambition 
to be distinguished from the rest of the world, by as- 
‘suming a style and deportment, equally unnatural 
and unnecessary, under the vain pretence that the 
religion of Christ requires it. Well, we have no 
desire whatever, toimitate the anti-christian practices 
of proud and pompous priests, and THEREFORE we 





, are Opposed to taking the chief seats in the syna- 
| gogue with our ministering bre:hren ; but we are not 


free to acknowledge that ** we have no ambitiun fo be 
distinguished from the rest af the world,” in a proper 
sense of the words. We desire ever to be distin- 
guished from those who assume the prerogative to 
govern the kingdom of our divine Lord by ccclesias- 
tical courts and inquisitorial, tribunals composed of 
Reverends only. Our ambition is to be-distinguished 
by an open and manly cpposition to such measures.— 
We have done so from a full conviction that duty de- 
mands it at our bands, and we shall continue to oppose 
any measures of the kind proposed by the convocz- 
tion and convention until we findsome more cogent 
reasons toalter our conrse than have beet urged by 
“C. G.” and the other friends of the plan. ‘* Weare 
willing, in a proper sense, to become all things to all 
men” if occasion requires it, so that we may thereby 
lead our fellow men from darkness&error into tne light 
&trath of the gospel.” We will cordially unite our ef- 
forts to those of our iudefatigable brethren in the 
ministry to bring men from darkness and error into 
the light and liberty of the blessed gospel; anc the 
first thing we shall do will be to abandon the wixium 
of this world, and put on the armor of God, that we 
may destroy, root and branch, that hydra headed 
morster, priest-craft, and liberate from their confine~ 
ment, those, who worship his image. Christianity 
and the spirit of the times, require that priestly arro- 
gance should be put down, and that the proposed {vl- 
lowers of our Divine Master should pursue the meas- 
ures adopted by him and his primitive followers.— 
Religion, we conccive, is a simple thing ;—it requires 
no conformity to the errors and fcllies of the world— 
no compliance with the mal-practices of arrogant 
pretenders—no servile obsequiousness tothe fashions 
of those whose practices we condemn and deplore.— 
We are not,if we rightfully judge,any more puritani- 
cal than others; we are willing to be, to do, and to 
suffer, any thing that can conduce to the improve- 
ment of our cause or the advancement of pure reli- 
gion among our fellow beings. But public opinion 
demands that Universalists should “ touch not, tastc 
not, handle not,” ‘he prevailing follies of the age, un- 
less it be to destroy them. 

We are accused by “C. G.” of severity and 
warmth. Ifour former remarks were severe we 
humbiy ask the boon ofchanty. We intended noth- 
ing like it. The article was written in haste and 
with the freedom of thought. Were we disposed to 
be severe, those beloved brethren who composed the 
Utica Convention are the last beings on earth that 
should be unkindly treated. We-have looked to 
them for examples, we have admired their characters, 
we consider them worthy of our most respectful re- 
gard. Having been disgusted with the deformity of 
error and the practices of its votaries, we have long 
listened to the teaching of those venerable fathers 
and worthy brethren, with unspeakable gratitude ; 
and have fied from the smoke of Babylon the great 
to the repose of truth, and the retreat of liberty, 
which, under God, has been secured to us by their 
labors. We conclude, therefore, that **C. G.” is 
mistaken as to the quality o our remarks and the 
feelings of that heart which dictated them. 

As to the necessity of a more learned and respec- 
table ministry, we have nodoubt; but we do not be- 
lieve that the proposed plan would secure the object 
in viéw, apy sooner than that now in operation. A 
coavention, it is true, might prescribe some for not 
being ‘‘ learned” and ‘able to compare with the 
clerical bodies of other denominations,” or it might 
procure some who are more “learned” than those 
who now labour in our vineyard ; but if necessary, 
our associations cap transact the same business.— 
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For our own part, we confess that wé should lose by 
a comparison with the clericals of other denomina- 
tions, in some points; but shall not be disheartened 
by their reviling, nor dismayed by a knowledge of 
the disparity. Our business is, to discharge a good 
conscience towards God while we are favored witha 
share in the confidence of our brethren, and be ready 
at all times to give an account of our stewardship to 
Him, for the advancement of whose kingdon we de- 
sign to labor and suffer reproach. And when the ex- 
igencies of the times shall require more devotedness, 
more zeal or more learning than we possess, we 
shall, with cheerfulness, make room for our betters, 
and retire from the field “with joy and not with 
grief.” We will, till then, remain a friend to im- 
provements and “ innovations” of the proper kind till 
ihe salvation ofa world is witnessed by all people. 

> Brother Streeter would confer a favor by giv- 
ing the above an insertion, if compatible with his 
feelings. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
MAHOMETANISM, 

Is the system of religion formed and propa- 
gated by Mahomet, and still adhered to by his 
followers. It1s professed by the Turks and 
Persians, by several nations among the Africans 
and many among the East Indians. 

Mahomet was born in the reign of Anushir- 
wan the just. emperor of Persia, about the end 
of the sixth century of the Christian era. He 
came into the world undersome disadvantages. 
His father Abd’allah was a younger son of Abd’ 
almotalieb ; and dying very young, and in his 
father’s life-time, left his widow and infant son 





in very mean circumstances, his whole subsis- 
tence consisting but of five camels and one 


Ethiopian she slave. Abd’almotalleb was 
therefore obliged to take care of his grandchild 
Mahomet; which he, not only during his life, 
but at his death, enjoined his eldest son Abu 
Taleb, who was brother to Abd’allah, by the 
same mother, to provide for him for the future: 
which he very affectionately did, and instruct- 
ed him in the business of a merchant, which he 
followed; and to that end he took him into Sy- 
ria, when he was but thirteen. He afterwards 
recommended him to Khadijah, a noble and 
rich widow, for her factor ; in whose service he 
behaved so well, that by making him her hus- 
band, she soon raised him to an equality with 
the richest in Mecca. 

After he began by this advantageous match to 
live at hisease, it was, that he formed the scheme 
of establishing a new religion,or, as he expressed. 
it, of replanting the only true and ancient one 
professed by Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus, and all the prophets, by destroying the 
gross idolatry mto which the generality of his 
countrymen had fallen, and weeding out the 
corruptions and superstitions which the latter 
Jews and Christians had, as he thought, intro- 
duced into their religion, and reducing it to its 
original purity, which consisted chiefly in the 
worship of one Ged. 

Before he made any attempt abroad, he right- 
ly judged that it was necessary for him to be- 
gin with the conversion of his owa household. 


Having, therefore, retired with his family, ag 
he had done several times before, to a cave in 
Mount Hara, and there opened the secret of 
his mission to his wife Khadijah; and acquaint. 
ed her, that the angel of Gabriel had just be- 
fore appeared to him, and told her that he was 
appointed the apostle of God; he also repeat. 
ed to her a passage which he pretended had 
been revealed to him by the ministry of the 
angel, with these other circumstances of this 
first appearance which are related by the Ma- 
hometan writers. Rhadijah received the news 
with great joy, swearing by Him in whose 
hands her soul was, that she trusted that he 
would be the prophet of his nation; and imme 
diately communicated what she had heardeto © 
her cousin Warakah Ebu Nawfal, who, 

a Christian, could write in the Hebrew charac. 
ter, and was tolerably versed in the Scriptures, 
and he readily came into her opinion, assuring 
her that the same angel who had formerly ap- 
peered unto Moses was now sent to Mahomet. 

e first overture the prophet made was in 
the month of Ramadan, in the fortieth year of 
his age, which is therefore usually called the 
year of his mission. 

Encouraged by so good a beginuing, he re- 
solvedto proceed, and try for some time what 
he could do by private persuasion, not daring to 
hazard the whole affair by exposing it too sud- 
denly to the public. He soon made proselytes 
of those under his own roof, viz. his wife Kha- 
dijah, his servant Zeid Ebn Heretha, to whom 





he gave his freedom on that occasion (which 
| afterwards became a rule to his followers,) and 
| his cousin and his pupil Ali, the son of Abu 
' Taleb, though then very young: but this last 
making no account of the other two, used to 
style himself the first of believers. The next 
person Mahomet applied to was Abd’allah 
Ebn Abi Kohafa, surnamed Abu Becr, a man 
of great authority among the Koreish, and one 
whose interest he well knew would be of great 
service to him, as it soon appeared ; for Abu 
Becr, being gained over, prevailed also on Oth- 
man Ebn Affan, Abd’alaraham Ebn Awf, Saad 
Ebn Abbi Wakkus, At Zobier al”Awam, and 
Telha Ebn Obeid’allah, all principal men of 
Mecea, to follow his example. These men 
were six chief companions, who with a few 
more, were converted in the space of three 
years : at the end of which, Mahomet ~ having 
as he hoped, a sufficient interest to support 
him, made his mission no longer a secret, but 
gave out that God had commanded him to ad- 
monish his near relations; and in order to do it 
with more convenience and prospect of success, 
he directed Ali to prepare an entertainment, 
and invited the sons and descendents of Abd’ 
almotaleb, intending then to open his mind to 
them.—This was done,and about forty of them 
came; but Abu Laheb, one of his uncles, mak- 
ing the c ny break up before Mahomet had 





an rtunity of speaking, obliged him to give 
tenes goal invitation the next day: and 
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come, he made them ay = 

ing speech: “1 knowno man in all Arabia 
who ak offer his kindred a more excellent 
thing than I now do to you; I offeryou happi- 
ness both iv this life and in that which is to 
eome. God Almighty has commanded me to 
call you unto him. Who, therefore, among 
you will be assistant to me herein, a become 
my brother and my vicegerent ” All of them 


when they were 


oan es attest, even professed the Mahom- 
etan ion. 

{n the sixth year of his mission, Mahomet 
had the pleasure of seeing his party strengthen- 
ed by the conversion of his uncle Hamza, a man 
of great valour and merit ; and of Omar Ebn al 
Kattab, a person highly esteemed, and once a 
violent opposer of the prophet. As_persecu- 
tion generally advances rather than obstructs 


-** braced Ali with great 


hesitating and declining the matter, Ali at length the spreading of a religion, Islamism _made so 
rose up, and vehemently threatened those who great a progress among the Arab tribes, that 
should oppose him. Mahomet upon this em- the Koreish,to suppress iteffectually if possible, 
demonstrations of affec- in the ste year of Mahomet’s mission, made 

i esired all who were present to hear- , a solemn league or covenant against the Hashe- 

fon ey te as his desiny ; at which the | mites, and the family of Abd’almotalleb, engag- 
company broke out into a great laughter, tell- | ing themselves to contract no marriages with 


ing Abu Taleb that he must now pay obedience 
to his son, 


This repulse, however, was so far from dis- 
couraging Mahomet, that he began to preach in 
public, to the people, who heard him with some 
- patience, til] he came to upbraid them with 
the idolatry, obstinacy, and perverseness of 
themselves and their fathers; which so highly 
provoked them that they declared themselves 
his enemies ; and would soon have procured 
his ruin, had he not been protected by Abu 
Taleb. The chief of the Koreish warmly so- 


any of them, and to have no communication 
with them ; and to give it the greater sanction, 
reduced it into writing, and laid it up in the 
Caaba. Upon this the tribe became divided 
into two factions ; and the family of Hassem 
all repaired to Abu Taleb, as their head ; ex- 
cept only Abd’al Uzza, surnamed Abu Laheb, 
who, out of inveterate hatred to his nephew 
and his doetrine, went over to the opposite par- 
ty, whose chief was Abu Socian Ebn Harb, of 
the family of Ommeya. 

The families continued thus at variance for 
three years; but in the tenth year ofhis mis- 





licited this person to desert his nephew, mak- 
ing frequent remonstrances against the innova- | 
tions he was attempting ; which proving ineffec- | 
tual, they at length threatened him with an op- | 
en rupture if he did not prevail on Mahomet to 
desist. Atthis Abu Taleb was so far moved, | 
that he earnestly dissuaded his nephew from | 
pursuing the affair any further, representing ; 
the great danger that he and his friends must 
otherwise run. But Mahomet was not to be 
intimidated, telling his uncle plainly, that if 
they set the sun against him on his right hand, 
and the moon on his left, he would not leave his 
enterprise: and Abu Taleb, seeing him so 


all his enemies. 


The Koreish, finding that they could prevail 
neither by fair words nor menaces, tried what 


they could do by force and ill treatment ; using! jon that he died an infidel 


Mahomet’s followers so very injuriously, 
was not safe for them to continue at Mecca any | 
longer; whereupon Mahomet gave leave to! 
such of themas had no friends to protect them | 
to seek for refuge elsewhere. And according- | 
ly, in the fifth year of the prophet’s mission, | 
sixteen of them, four of whom were women, 
fled into Ethiopia; and among them Othman | 
Ebn Affan, and his wife Rakiah, Mahomet’s 
daughter. This was the first flight : but after- | 
wards several others followed them, retiring | 
one after another, to the number of thirty-three | 
men, and eighteen women, besides children.— | 
hese refugees were kindly received by the | 
Najashi, or the king of Ethiopia, who refused 
to deliver them up to those whom, the Koreish 
sent to demand them, and, es the Arab writers | 


firmly resolved to proceed used no further ar- | 
guments, but promised to stand by him against | 


sion, Mahomet told his uncle Abu Taleb, that 
God had manifestly shewed his disapprobation 
of the league which the Koreish had made a- 


| gainst them, be sending a worm to eat outeve- 


ry word of the instrument except the name of 
God. Of this accident Mahomet had probably 
some private notice ; for Abu Taleb went im- 
mediately to the Koreish, and acquainted them 
with it; offering if it proved false to deliver his 
nephew up to them; but, in case it were true, 
he insisted that they ought to lay aside their 
animosity, and annul the league they had made 
against the Hashemites, To this they acquis 
esced ; aud, going to imspect the writing, to 
their great astonishment found it to be as Abu 
Taleb had said ; and the league was there upon 
declared void. 

In the same 
of above fourscore ; and it is the 


year Abu Taleb died at the age 


general opin- 
3; though others say 


that it | that when he was at the point of death he em- 


braced Mahometanism; and produce some pas- 
sages out of his poetical compositions to con- 
firm their assertion. About a month, or, as 
some write, three days after the death of this 
great benefactor and patron, Mahomet had the 
additional mortification to lose his wife Khadi- 
jah, who had so generously made his fortune. 
For which reason this year is called the year 
of maurning. 

On the death of these two persons, the Kore. 
ish began to be more troublesome than ever te 
their prophet, and especially some who had 
formerly been his intimate friends; insomuch 
that he found himself obliged to seek for shelter 
elsewhere, and first pitched upon Payef, about 
sixty miles east from Mecca, forthe place of 
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his retreat. Thither, therefore, he went ac- 
cumpanied by his servant Zeid end applied 
himself to tvo ot the chiefs of the tribe of Tha- 
kif, who were the inhabitants of that place ; but 
they received him very coldly. However, he 
stayed there a month; and some of the more 
considerate and better sort of men treated him 
with little respect: but the slaves and inferior 


dina, of whom ten were of the tribe of Khazraj, 
and the other two of that of Aws, ¢ame to 
Mecca, and took an oath of fidelity to Mahomet 
at Al Akaba, a hill on the north of that city, 
The oath was called the woman’s oath; not 
that any women were present at this time, but 
because a man was not thereby obliged to take 
uparms in defence of Mahomet or his religion; 


it being the same oath that was afterwards ex. 4." 
acted of the women the form of which we have”: 
in the Koran, and is to this effect, viz. That” 


people at leangth rose against him; and bring- 
ing him to the wall of the city obliged him to 


depart, and returned to Mecca, while he put 
himself under the protection of Al Motaam 
Ebu Adi. ; 

This repulse discouraged many of his fqllow- 
ers. However, Mahomet was not wanting to 
himself; but boldly continued to preach to the 
public assemblies at the pilgrimage, and gained 
several proselytes ; and among them six of the 
inhabitants of Yathreb, of the Jewish tribe of 
Khazraj ; who, on their return home, failed 
aot to speak much in recommendativn of their 
pew religion, and exhorted their fellow-citizens 
to embrace the same. 

In the twelfth year of his mission it was that 
Mahomet gave out that he had made his 
night journey from Mecca to Jerusalem, and 
thence to heaven, so much_ spoken of by all 
that write of him. Dr. Prideaux thinks he in- 
vented it either to answer the expectation of 
those who demanded some miracle as a proof 
of his mission ; or else by pretending to have 
conversed with God, to establish the authority 
of whatever he should think fit to leave behind 
by way of oral tradiiicu, and make his saying 
to serve the same purpose as the oral law of 
the Jews. But it does not appear that Mahom- 
et himself ever expected so great a regard 
should be paid to his saying as his followers 
bave since done: and seeing he all along dis- 
claimed any power of perfurming miracles, it 
seemed rather to have been a fetch of policy to 
raise his reputation, by pretending to have ac- 
tually conversed with God in heaven, as Mos- 
es had heretofore done in the mount, and to 
have received several institutions immediately 
from him, whereas, before he contented him- 
self with persuading them that he had all by 
the ministry of Gabriel. 

However, this story seemed so absurd and 
incredible, that several of his followers left 
him upon it; and had probably ruined the whole 
design, had not Abu Becr vouched for his ve- 
racity, and declared, that, if Mahomet affirm- | 
ed it to be true, he verily believed the whole. | 
Which happy incident not only retrieved the | 
prophet’s credit, but increased it to such a de- | 
gree, that he was secure of being able to makc | 
his disciples swallow whatever he pleased to 
impose on them for the futute. And this fic- 
tion, notwithstanding its extravagance, was one 
of the most artful contrivances Mahomet ever 
put in practice, and what chiefly contributed | 
tothe raising of his reputatiun to that great 
_ height to which it afterwards arrived. 

In the year, called by the Mahometans the 
accepted year, twelve men of Yathreb or Me- 








they should renounce all idolatry3 and that \ ¢ 
they should not steal, nor commmitdpontedtion Bs, 
nor kill their children (as the pagap Aj ded .* 
to dowhen they apprehended they sh 
be able to maintain them,) nor forge calumnies + 
and that they should obey the prophet in 
things that were reasonable. When they had 
solemly engaged to all this, Mahomet sent one 
of his disciples named Masab Ebn Omair 
home with them to instruct them more fully Gn 
the grounds and ceremunies of his new religion. 

Masab being arrived at Medina, by the as- 
sistance of those who had been formerly con- 
verted, gained several proselytes, particu- 
larly Osed Ebn Hodeira, a chief man of the 
city, and Saad Ebn Moadh, prince of the tribe 
of Aws; Mahometanism spreading so fast, that 
there was scarce a house wherein there were 
not some who had embraced it. 

( To be Continued.) 


Duelling —Duelling is an evil that it will be 
extremely difficult to eradicate, because it would 
require a society composed of such materials 
as are not to be found without admixture; a 
society where all who are not Christians, must 
at Jeast be gentlemen, or if neither—philosoph 
ers. 

















From the Boston Galary. 
BEASTLINESS. 


A story is told of a humorous priest, 
When iovited to join in a frolicsome feast, 
Who promised.to eat and to drink, like a beast. 


The wags had all planned (to use one of their tropes,) 
To get the good parson upon the high ropes; : 
Aad to do it, his.promise now gave them high hopes: 


So they in this way the experiment tried; 
Wiih food and with liquor they constantly plied ; 
Which three times in four the parson denied. 


At length says one wag, tipping others the wink, 

‘I's time, Mr. Priest. of your promise to think; 

Which was, like a beast, you would eat and would 
drink.” 

*¢ My promise I'll keep,” quickly answered the priest, 

‘* More thannatt¥e requires to devour at a feast, 

Is to act like most men, sirs—and not dike a bead.” 





